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•  Trends  and  issues 


Here’s  the  latest,  and  probably  most  definitive, 
word  on  federal  aid  legislation  for  this  year:  The 
country  must  accept  the  Administration’s  school  con¬ 
struction  bill  —  or  nothing. 

This  comes  from  HEW  Secretary  Flemming,  who 
told  a  news  conference  June  4  that  *a  clear-cut  major¬ 
ity”  in  Congress  definitely  favors  a  school  construction 
bill  and  could  push  through  legislation  of  the  type 
proposed  by  the  Administration.  But,  Mr.  Flemming 
added,  should  Congress  pass  the  Murray-Metcalf  Bill 

—  then  he  would  urge  a  Presidential  veto.  In  short,  he 
concluded,  any  federal  aid  bill  that  hopes  to  become 
law  must  conform  to  these  principles: 

—  Aid  must  be  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis. 

—  States  must  assume  “a  fair  share  of  construction 
costs  on  a  matching  basis. 

—  Federal  assistance  must  be  based  on  the  states’  rela¬ 
tive  needs. 

—  There  must  be  “due  regard  for  our  fiscal  situation,” 
i.e.,  the  budget  must  be  kept  in  balance. 

The  nation’s  college  students  have  been  short¬ 
changed  $17  million  by  Congress  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  By  this  time  next  year  the  total  will  reach  $61 
million.  Here’s  how: 
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Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of  $30.5  million 
in  student  loan  funds  for  the  first  year’s  operation  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The  Act  author¬ 
izes  $47.5  million.  Deficit:  $17  million  so  far. 

For  the  first  two  years,  the  Act  authorizes  a  total 
of  $122.5  million.  Add  this  year’s  $30.5  million  to  the 
$31  million  the  President  has  budgeted  next  year,  sub¬ 
tract  this  from  the  total  authorization  —  juggle  the 
figures  any  way  you  will,  and  the  program  ends  up 
$61  million  in  the  red. 

IVot  a  single  school  system  in  the  IJ.  S.  is 

completely  free  of  serious  fire  hazards,  says  Dr.  N.  L. 
Englehardt,  Sr.,  of  Englehardt,  Englehardt  and  Leg¬ 
gett,  New  York  consultation  firm. 

Speaking  at  a  National  Fire  Protection  Assn,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Atlantic  City  Jime  1,  he  said  that  despite  the 
thousands  of  fire  hazards  eliminated  since  last  De¬ 
cember’s  tragic  Chicago  fire,  many  more  thousands 
still  await  detection,  correction  and  elimination.  Dr. 
Englehardt  said  his  conclusions  are  based  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  more  than  5,000  schools. 

Last-minute  coaching  for  the  College  Boards  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  money,  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  declared  last  montli. 

Reporting  on  four  studies  of  the  effects  of  special 
tutoring  for  the  tests,  the  CEEB  concluded  that  the 
verbal  part  of  the  test  is  almost  insensitive  to  special 
drill,  while,  at  best,  scores  on  the  math  section  can  be 
upped  by  ^  points  on  a  600-point  scale. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  is  a  measure  of  abili¬ 
ties  “.  .  .  grown  slowly  and  stubbornly  over  the  years” 
and  is  impervious  to  quick  change. 

Despite  a  seven  per  cent  increase  last  year, 
teachers’  pay  on  the  average  still  ranks  with  that  of 
skilled  and  semi  skilled  workers,  the  NEA  reports. 

Teachers’  pay  across  the  nation  averages  less  than 
$5,000  a  year,  while  salaries  in  the  other  professions 
average  out  at  $8,000.  The  best  paying  state  (not  in¬ 
cluding  Alaska  with  its  sky-high  living  costs)  is  New 
York,  with  an  estimated  average  smary  of  $6,300. 
Mississippi  is  the  poorest  paying  with  an  average  of 
$3,200. 
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•  School  Board 

The  New  York  City  school  hoard  won  Round 
Two  last  month  in  its  battle  with  City  Controller  Law¬ 
rence  E.  Gerosa  over  alleged  wastes  in  school  con¬ 
struction.  ( See  “The  Rhubarb  in  New  York,”  January 
27.)  A  special  committee  appointed  in  December  by 
the  state  commissioner  of  education  reported  May  21 
that  the  city  official’s  charges  that  $100  million  had 
been  misspent  since  1951  were  “unjustified.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  committee  said  the  school  board’s  organiza¬ 
tion  badly  needs  an  overhaul  along  the  following  lines: 

—  The  board  should,  as  quickly  as  possible,  turn  over 
all  of  its  administrative  functions  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools. 

—  A  Bureau  of  School  Planning  and  Research  should 
be  formed  to  handle  long-range  planning  of  new 
construction  and  curricula. 

—  Except  where  they  have  legal  authority,  city  boards 
should  be  stripped  of  many  of  their  powers  over  the 
school  board.  ('This  especially  inflamed  Gerosa 
who,  as  controller,  would  lose  his  right  to  preaudit 
construction  costs.  He  said  he  planned  to  ask  the 
state  legislature  for  full  audit  power  over  the  school 
board. ) 

Meanwhile,  the  school  board  announced  plans  to 
study  and  correlate  recommendations  made  by  the 
special  committee  and  those  announced  in  February 
by  City  Administrator  Charles  F.  Preusse.  ( See  School 
Board,  March  27.) 


•  Teaching  methods 

SnpersMinic  trne-false  quizzes  may  be  possible 
with  a  device  being  developed  by  Prof.  H.  R.  Crane, 
a  University  of  Michigan  physicist.  With  this  “elec¬ 
tronic  scholar-rater,”  a  lecturer  could  ask  a  question 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  get  answers  from  an 
entire  class  in  a  few  seconds. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  When  the  lecturer  fires  a  ques¬ 
tion,  the  student  reaches  under  the  arm  of  his  chair 
(where  no  one  can  peek)  and  pushes  a  yes-button  or 
a  no-button.  'The  total  of  yeas  and  nays  appears  on 
a  light  panel  (where  the  instructor  can  see  how  and 
if  the  class  is  following  him).  After  the  students  have 
had  a  little  time  to  change  their  minds,  the  instructor 
pushes  a  button  on  his  control  board  and  freezes  the 
replies.  He  pushes  another  button  and  sealed  indi¬ 
vidual  counters  at  the  students’  desks  give  credit  for 
correct  answers.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  in¬ 
structor  checks  the  totals  and  determines  grades.  There 
is  no  final  exam. 


•  Higher  Education 

The  lower  class  ktd  with  hrains  seldom  sets 
his  sights  on  college.  The  reason:  “He  hasn’t  learned 
to  aspire  to  a  college  education  or  to  dream  in  larger 
terms.”  The  result  is  that  much  potentially  fine  talent 
withers  on  the  vine. 


Society  at  large  is  not  likely  to  do  anything  about 
this,  says  Vance  Packard  in  a  new  book,  and  so  it’s  up 
to  the  schools  to  “pull  society  up  by  the  bootstraps.”  In 
The  Status  Seekers  (David  McKay  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  $4.50),  he  writes: 

“Our  nation’s  educators,  particularly  at  the  public 
school  level,  have  perhaps  the  greatest  responsibility 
in  developing  a  greater  circulation  of  talent.  They 
are  the  arbiters  of  whether  it  is  ever  recognized  and 
ignited  in  the  first  place.” 

To  begin  with,  Packard  says,  teachers  should  exam¬ 
ine  their  own  subconscious  biases.  “Most  teachers  are 
unskilled  in  the  nuances  of  social-class  differences.  If 
teachers  had  a  better  understanding  of  the  psychology 
of  the  various  classes,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
identify,  inspire  and  guide  the  youngsters  of  talent  in 
the  two  lower  classes.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Survey  of  State  Legislation  Relating  to  Higher  Education. 
Circular  No.  552,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  II  5pp.  70c. 
From  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
(A  digest  of  what  hills  affecting  higher  education  came  before 
the  state  legislatures  last  year,  showing  which  bills  passed 
and  which  aid  not.) 


•  Administration 

Three  months  ago  HEW  Secretary  Flemming 
complained  that  all  too  few  school  administrators  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  $100  million-a-year  federal 
surplus  personal  property  program  (see  Trends  and 
Issues,  March  27). 

Several  school  administrators  complained  to  Educa¬ 
tion  Summary,  in  turn,  that  the  Secretary’s  picture  of 
the  giveaway  program  was  much  rosier  than  the  real¬ 
ity.  One  complained  that  he  is  allowed  to  visit  his 
state’s  warehouse  only  once  every  six  months.  Another 
wrote:  “I’ve  been  attending  the  one  or  two  times  per 
year  that  we  are  permitted  to  view  and  pick  up  sur¬ 
plus  property  and  have  as  yet  gotten  little  of  value.” 

As  a  follow-up.  Education  Summary  sent  queries  to 
surplus  agency  directors  in  48  states.  Thirty-two  agents 
answered  the  six-part  questionnaire  and  nearly  all 
agreed  that 

—  The  majority  of  schools  and  colleges  in  their  states 
are  enrolled  in  the  program  and  are  getting  a  share 
of  the  surplus  items. 

—  Surplus  property  warehouses,  usually  in  capital 
cities  or  in  other  central  locations,  are  open  for  in¬ 
spection  by  school  officials  daily  or  on  a  regular 
schedule. 

—  Registration  and  accreditation  is  relatively  simple 
and  routine. 

—  Administrators  or  designated  representatives  can  se¬ 
lect  what  they  need,  pay  storage  and  other  small 
fees,  and  take  materials  with  Aem  —  all  in  the 
same  day. 

Naturally,  the  open-door  policy  that  some  agencies 
have  can  lead  to  a  lot  of  abuses.  Call  it  aggressiveness 
or  plain  greed,  some  administrators  —  especially  those 
from  towns  close  to  the  warehouses  —  make  visits  a 
steady  habit  and  grab  off  the  lion’s  share  of  usable 
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items.  To  prevent  this,  some  states  invite  school  ofiB- 
cials  to  the  warehouses  according  to  a  regulated  sched¬ 
ule.  Nevertheless,  South  Carolina,  which  has  a  county- 
by-county  visit  schedule,  reports  that  80%  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  items  taken  for  education  goes  to  only  20%  of  the 
schools. 

Nearly  all  of  the  state  agencies  find  it  impossible  to 
|)ublish  lists  of  the  thousands  of  items  they  stock. 
Those  that  do  often  find  that  by  the  time  the  list  is 
studied  by  administrators  most  of  the  choice  goods  are 
already  gone.  However,  most  of  the  agencies  accept 
lists  of  hard-to-get  materials  from  the  schools  and 
give  priorities  when  such  items  are  available. 

Ingenuity  is  often  the  key  to  successful  participation 
in  the  surplus  property  program.  Many  state  directors 
urge  administrators  to  assign  trained  personnel  to 
visit  the  warehouses  and  make  selections.  There’s  al¬ 
ways  the  chance  that  some  tool  or  machine  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  may  feel  is  worthless  can  be  readily 
adapted  for  scnool  use  —  if  only  he’s  aware  of  it. 
States  like  Connecticut  that  publish  frequent  lists  of 
available  items  request  that  they  be  shown  immediate¬ 
ly  to  teachers  and  department  heads. 

Most  important,  the  administrator  must  not  be 
downcast  by  constant  disappointments  in  the  ware¬ 
house.  A  chance  visit  could  save  his  school  money. 

Why  do  some  administrators,  particularly  those  who 
have  easy  access  to  the  warehouse  facilities,  ignore 
the  program?  The  agency  directors  say  some  —  al¬ 
though  they’re  pretty  rare  —  have  enough  money  to 
Iniy  what  they  want  locally.  Others,  they  say,  haven’t 
the  time.  In  general,  says  L.  K.  Barry,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Texas  Surplus  Property  Agency,  the  fault 
lies  with  "...  bond  issues,  building  campaigns,  poli¬ 
ticking  .  .  .  lack  of  initiative  or  imagination  or  pure 
laziness.” 


•  The  Profession 


\  new  policy  on  merit-rating  —  a  departure 
from  the  NEA  line  —  was  adopted  last  month  by  the 
Connecticut  Education  Assn.  Described  as  “a  logical 
development  of  our  approach  over  the  past  three 
years,”  the  policy  in  effect  condones  merit-rating  — 
providing  certain  conditions  are  met. 

Before  a  merit-rating  experiment  can  even  be  con¬ 
sidered,  says  the  policy  statement,  a  professional  salary 
schedule  based  on  years  of  training  and  experience 
must  be  in  effect.  Secondly,  a  good  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  teachers  and  school  board  must  exist  in 
accordance  with  a  set  of  procedures  worked  out  some 
years  ago  between  the  state  teachers’,  administrators’ 
and  school  board  associations.  'Then  an  experiment 
should  be  set  up  on  these  principles: 

1.  “The  only  educationally  defensible  reason  for 
experimenting  with  merit-rating  is  to  improve  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education.” 

2.  A  good  merit-rating  plan  has  no  money-saving 
features,  and  no  budgetary  item  should  be  sacrificed 
to  make  one  possible. 

3.  Merit  pay  should  be  “sufficiently  sizable,  should 
be  granted  solely  on  the  basis  of  competency,  and 


should  be  granted  in  full  amount  to  all  individuals 
cjualifying.” 

4.  No  experiment  should  be  attempted,  except  by 
agreement  of  the  teachers,  administrators  and  the 
school  board. 


•  integration 


Racial  integration  will  not  take  place  to  any 
great  degree  in  the  schools  of  the  deep  South  for  an¬ 
other  generation  or  more,  predicts  Hodding  Carter, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editor  of  the  Greenville,  Miss., 
Delta  Democrat-Times. 

Writing  in  the  May  23  Saturday  Review,  he  says 
that,  despite  much  progress  in  the  border  states,  there 
are  some  weapons  the  Supreme  Coiurt  cannot  take 
away  from  the  segregationists.  Principal  among  these, 
he  says,  is  the  economic  domination  which  southern 
whites  exercise  over  the  Negro  field  hand,  industrial 
worker,  truck-driver,  handyman  and  cook.  'This  dom¬ 
ination  will  be  “irresistible  for  a  long  time  to  come.” 

In  one  of  five  articles  written  for  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  by  southern  leaders,  editor  Carter  sees  some  hope 
in  the  reaction  of  those  who  now  realize  that  school 
closings  are  driving  away  new  industry  and  hurting 
all  children,  regardless  of  color.  In  its  aversion  to 
racial  integration,  he  writes,  “the  White  South  has 
come  apart.” 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


America  is  spending  818  billion  a  year 

on  education  —  and  should  be  spending  at  least  twice 
as  much. 

This  is  among  the  recommendations  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  some  of  the  nation’s  key  educators  and  scien¬ 
tists.  The  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  James  R.  Killian, 
Jr.,  the  president’s  si)ecial  assistant  for  science  and 
technology,  reported  May  23:  “Doubling  our  current 
annual  investment  in  education  is  probably  a  minimal 
rather  than  an  extravagant  goal.” 

Although  the  committee  reiterates  the  post-Sputnik 
cry  for  more  knowledge  of  science,  the  members  urge 
that  all  education  —  not  only  science  education  —  be 
strengthened.  Some  recommendations: 

College  prep  courses  should  be  trimmed  of  frills 
and  made  tougher  and  more  intellectual;  would-be 
science  teachers  should  not  waste  time  on  unneeded 
teacher-training  courses  and  should  spend  more  study 
time  on  the  ever-burgeoning  developments  in  their 
fields;  gifted  students  should  be  given  the  chance  to 
save  two  or  more  years  of  school  via  accelerated  cours¬ 
es  and  elimination  of  nonessentials. 

T^e  American  adult,  faced  with  making  decisions 
on  important  public  policies,  also  should  be  exposerl 
to  more  knowledge  of  science,  the  report  points  out. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  better  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  media  and  by  creation  of  mobile  science 
museums. 
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•  Panorama 


Illinois  School  districts  (and  other  branches  of 
local  government),  are  liable  for  the  negligence  of 
their  employees,  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  held  May 
22.  Ruling  on  a  $2.5  million  negligence  case  stem¬ 
ming  from  a  school  bus  crash  in  the  Kaneland  Com¬ 
munity  Unit  School  District,  the  court,  in  effect, 
invalidated  the  old  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  of 
local  government.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  court 
held  mat  the  plaintiffs  could  sue  the  school  district 
for  more  than  the  amount  of  insurance  the  district 
carried.  The  majority  opinion  said,  “It  is  a  basic  con¬ 
cept,  underlying  the  whole  law  of  torts  today,  that 
liability  follows  negligence  and  corporations  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  negligence  of  their  employees  acting  in 
the  course  of  their  employment.  The  doctrine  of 
governmental  immunity  runs  directly  counter  to  that 
basic  concept.” 

.Vfaine  Public  transportation  of  private  school 
pupils  —  an  issue  that  has  reared  its  head  in  a  number 
of  states  —  was  declared  unlawful  May  25  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Maine.  The  court  ruled  4-2  (tour  Prot¬ 
estant  judges  against,  and  two  Catholic  judges  for) 
that  the  city  of  Augusta,  under  present  laws,  illegally 
established  a  token  appropriation  of  $250  to  transport 
parochial  school  students.  The  court  pointed  out  that 
an  enabling  act  must  be  passed  by  the  state  legislature 
before  such  allotments  can  be  made.  The  city  council 
of  Augusta,  acting  on  “police  powers,”  made  the  ap¬ 
propriation  in  1957  after  Catholic  parents  threatened 
to  send  some  900  boys  and  girls  to  public  schools  if 
they  were  not  provided  with  buses.  An  injunction  filed 
by  13  Augusta  taxpayers  followed  and  the  case  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  previous  years  Maine  legisla¬ 
tures  have  rejected  proposals  for  spending  public 
funds  on  private  school  transportation. 

Ohio  All  aboard  for  Cleveland!  The  city’s  board 
of  education  announced  May  22  it  has  adopted  the 
highest  salary  schedule  of  any  large  city  in  the  nation 
in  an  effort  to  attract  career  teachers.  The  schedule: 
$9,700  maximum  for  teachers  with  Master’s  degrees 
and  $9,100  for  those  with  Bachelor’s  degrees.  Dr. 
Mark  C.  Schinnerer,  superintendent,  said  there  is  a 
critical  shortage  in  Cleveland  of  elementary  teachers 
and  high  school  mathematics  and  science  teachers. 

Washingtottf  D,  C.  Following  three  years  of  ex¬ 
periment,  the  capital’s  school  board  voted  May  20  to 
make  permanent  a  four-track  system  that  classifies 
students  in  an  honors  group,  a  college-prep  group,  a 
general  education  group  and  a  basic  education  group. 
All  four  levels  face  stiffer  studies.  The  honors  bracket, 
limited  to  pupils  with  I.Q.’s  of  115  or  better,  will  need 
18  major  course  requirements  for  graduation  instead  of 
the  present  16  —  including  added  math  and  language 
courses.  Recommendations  were  made  to  place  a  four- 
track  system  in  junior  highs  and  three  tracks  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  The  board  also  voted  to  extend  its 
summer  school  program  as  a  step  toward  all-year 
school  operation. 


New  Classroom  Material 

History  of  Rome  ...  is  shown  in  two  films,  Rise 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Trace  Roman  development  from  tribal 
communities  to  empire  to  final  dissolution.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  Rome’s  military,  legal  and  administrative 
systems  and  the  external  and  internal  forces  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  decline.  For  high  school.  From 
Ck)ronet  Films,  54  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1. 
Each  IS  reels,  13J*  min.,  sound.  Color  $137.50 
b/w  $75. 

Elementary  science  activities  .  .  .  are  detailed 
ill  Working  with  Plants  and  Working  with  Animals, 
both  by  J.  Myron  Atkin  and  R.  Will  Burnett.  The 
first  discusses  bacteria,  molds,  algae,  mosses  and 
ferns;  plant  growth  factors,  responses  to  stimuli 
and  reproduction.  The  second  covers  protozoa,  fish, 
frogs,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals.  Both  books 
describe  a  multitude  of  classroom  experiments  and 
observations  to  be  made.  From  Rinehart  &  Co., 
232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16.  Plants,  58pp; 
Animals,  67pp.  $1.00  ea. 

A  PAMPHLET  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR  .  .  .  iS 
Your  Career  Opportunities  in  Pharmacy.  Discusses 
pharmacy  in  general  and  such  specialties  as  in¬ 
dustrial  and  hospital  pharmacy.  Lists  requirements 
for  the  profession,  colleges  and  universities  offering 
work  in  pharmacy.  Pamphlet  free  from  Chas.  Pfizer 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  630  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 
31pp.  Ulus. 

Spoken  lp  records  and  tapes  .  .  .  arc  listed  in  a 
Catalog  of  Recorded  Literature.  Describes  over 
600  items  for  sale  or  rent,  under  such  headings 
as  poetry,  drama,  history,  science  and  medicine. 
Elementary  and  high  school  levels.  Free  from 
Listening  LibraiA’,  Dept.  R5.  10  E.  44th  St.,  New 
York  17. 

Canadian  films  and  filmstrips  .  .  .  are  listed  in 
2  catalogs,  16mm.  Films  and  Canadian  Filmstrips. 
Produced  in  Canada,  the  topics  presented  are 
similar  to  U.  S.-made  but  coverage  is  broader  on 
many  subjects,  particularly  on  Canadian  history, 
peoples  and  geography.  Various  age  ranges,  filni 
lengths,  prices.  Catalogs  from  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada,  Canada  House,  680  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  19. 

The  U.  S.  postal  inspection  service  ...  is 
described  in  The  Silent  Investigators  by  John  N. 
Makris.  Gives  the  histoiy  and  development  of  the 
present-day  Service,  with  considerable  case  his¬ 
tory  material.  Based  on  the  Service’s  confidential 
files,  this  is  an  authentic  firsthand  view.  Social 
study  or  civics  class  reading,  high  school  level. 
Photo  illustrations.  From  Dutton  &  Co.,  300  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  10.  319pp.  $4.95. 

Collection  of  plays  ...  is  Comedies  and  Farces 
for  Teen-Agers  by  John  Murray.  Fifteen  plays  are 
given,  all  easy  to  stage  and  needing  only  simple 
lighting  and  costuming.  Royalty-free;  one  act;  for 
high  school.  From  Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St., 
Boston  16.  387pp.  $4.95. 

Inexpensive  books  for  children  .  .  .  are  listed 
in  Children’s  Books  ...  for  $1.25  or  Less.  Books 
are  listed  under  17  subject  headings,  including 
biography,  music,  science,  social  studies.  Publisher 
index,  with  addresses  included,  also  title  index. 
From  Ass’n.  for  Childhood  International,  1200 
15th  St.,  Washington  5,  D,  C.  Bulletin  No.  36. 
36pp.  754, 
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